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Europe Surveyed To 
Find Six Foreign 
Students 


George D. Pratt, Treasurer and Foreign 
Secretary of The National Student Forum 
sends us an account of the difficulties 
which he and John Rothschild, Executive 
Secretary, have encountered in finding the 
most suitable foreign students to come here 
on a mission of international friendship. 

They have examined as many as possible 
of the student and youth movements of 
Europe. Some of these have turned out 
to be mere organizations, but some are im- 
bued with a real and spiritual outlook and 
a practical intention to work towards a 
better world. 

Following is a short abstract of the 
Youth movements in various European 
countries, as seen by George D. Pratt. 

AUSTRIA 

We went to Sonntagberg to the Christian 
International Conference. The Austrian 
situation, as far as we could gather, is 
more or less of a second rate copy of Ger- 
many, especially in the “Wandervogel” ele- 
ment of the youth movement. The poverty, 
misery and general economic situation is 
crushing most of the new spirit. 

SWITZERLAND 

We spent several days at Geneva and 
Zurich and an evening with Romain Rol- 
land at Villeneuve. The net result was 
some information on a lot of small, weak, 
mostly intellectual, religious, etc., groups, 
with nothing of a strong, serious or definite 
character. Our opinion was confirmed later 
by a man named Schmidthauser a remark- 
able fellow who led a very intense youth 
movement there during the war but who 
is now going “on his own,” owing to the 
complete collapse of that movement as a 
vital force. 

At Lugano, a Hungarian woman and an 
American woman who is working in Buda- 
pest told us that the situation there was 
hopeless and that no student would ever 
be allowed to return if he told the truth in 
America (they have a very severe reign of 
terror there now). 

Nothing more encouraging about Swit- 
zerland. We practically gave up the idea 
of a Swiss student. 

GERMANY 

Early in the month, just after being at 
Sonntagberg, we dashed back into Germany 
to meet Reinhold Shairer. He is head of 
the Wirtschafthilfe of the German Student- 
enschaft, and a charming fellow. He is 
extremely influential and has a small but 
strong following of youth working against 
the various forces of reaction in the coun- 
try. He really is one of the leading figures 
in a certain aspect of the youth movement. 
We talked with him for three or four hours 
and found him very enthusiastic about our 
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Your Convictions 
What Are They? 


The Community 
of Love 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Leader of | A Living Philosophy 


The Community Church, New York 


Advice to young men and women today 
to be true to themselves, to assert boldly 
their ideals in the face of an older genera- 
tion proved to be intellectually and spirit- 
ually bankrupt, is one of the common- 
places of our time. James M. Barrie, in 
his now famous rectorial address to the 
students of St. Andrew’s last May, is only 
one of many to bid youth have the courage 
of its convictions.. You know—so the ar- 
gument runs!—that your predecessors have 
wrecked the world committed to their care; 
now it is your turn to take control, and 
by your valor and unspoiled wisdom, save 
the world before it is too late! 

This is excellent counsel—but what sign 
is there that the young are worthy of it? 
To have the courage of convictions is as 
splendid as it is morally imperative. But, 
as the first rule for making pork pie is 
“catch your pig,” so the first condition of 
this duty of courage is to have some con- 
victions to be courageous about. And it is 
just this which seems to be so woefully 
lacking in most of our young men and wo- 
men today. They have their whims, extrav- 
agances, follies. They ignore or defy cer- 
tain harmless conventions of dress and so- 
cial behavior. They make a great show of 
independence in fields of action where inde- 
pendence breaks down character far more 
often than it builds it up. But convictions, 
ideas, ideals, and the courage to serve them 
utterly, these they do not know! For these 
mean exile from the world of mere play 
and pleasure-seeking, and prolonged habi- 
tation in realms of serious thought and 
steadfast purpose. They involve search for 
the facts of life; the extraction of ideas 
from out these facts as so much raw ma- 
terial; then the transfusion of these ideas 
into ideals which lift the soul to love, and 
bind it to self-forgetting action. 

It is this process which we call Dedica- 
tion to Truth, and the result convictions. 
It is becayse the older generation had no 
convictions, but only lust for money and 
power, that its members let civilization slip 
out of their control to ruin. Our young 
men and women can do no better if they he 
no better. All the courage in the world 
will not save them if they know not their 
minds by the mastery of knowledge and 
the discipline of the spirit. “Those who 
are to begin the regeneration of the world”, 
says Bertrand Russell, “must face loneli- 
ness, opposition, poverty and obloquy. They 
must be able to live by truth and love, with 
a rational unconquerable hope; they must 
be honest and wise, fearless, and guided 
by a consistent purpose.” All this means 
training; and training must come before 
the game begins. 
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The following article presents the philo- 
sophy of a man who keenly feels the in- 
justice of the present economic system, and 
who has found a way to live which enables 
him to be completely just to others and ab- 
solutely sincere to himself. 

It is, as he points out, not an easy way. 
This way may not be the way for everyone. 
Nevertheless, the words of a man who has 
persistently sought for a way out and who 
has at last found one and who, moreover, is 
living in harmony with his philosophy, must 
have a profound significance for the ideal- 
istic student. 

He does not wish to sign his name to the 
following article as it was not he alone who 
developed the philosophy.. Anyone wishing 
to communicate with him may reach*him 
through The National Student Forum, 2929 
Broadway, New Yorn City. 

Biographical Note 

The writer of the article graduated from 
Theological school in 1915. For.8 years he 
was minister of a church in one of the 
worst industrial towns in New Jersey. Here 
he had a chance tv cbserve the effects of 
the capitalist system upon the lives of 
working people. He was requested to leave 
as he was a pacifist and a socialist. He 
spent 6 months as a common laborer work- 
ing his way from coast to coast in all kinds 
of mines, mills, factories, lumber camps, 
railroad section gangs, etc. Then for a 
year he taught in a modern community 
school where he finally formulated his phil- 
osophy. 

Up till this time he believed that it was 
more important for the workers that he 
should teach them and live upon their labor, 
rather than that he should help them bear 
their burdens. 

His present position 
other things: 

1. Parting with all property. 

2. Becoming a producer, working as a 
carpenter. 

8. Giving his labor as an outright gift to 
those who have need of it, and simply trust- 
ing them or others to provide him with 
what he needs. 

4, Seeking at all times the hidden good 
which is in every man. 

After several months, he was joined by 
a group who thought as he did. They 
worked during the day, for various people, 
living with them in their homes. whether 
they were American or foreign, and they 
are still continuing this life and preaching 
this ideal. 

(Contined on page 2) 
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plan. He suggested that we send over five 
American students to him, and that we have 
decided to do. 

In Berlin, we saw a constant stream of 
people. One in particular we took a spe- 
cial interest in. His name is Hans Tiesler. 
We had him live with us for three days 
and we thereby got to know him tolerably 
well. He is a young proletarian, 20 years 
old, with a fascinating life background. He 
went to the International School in Den- 
mark (1) and we have decided that he is 
to be one of the students to come to Amer- 
ica. 

Later on, I went to Hamburg while John 
was in Denmark. I spent the first three 
days at a Conference of the International 
League of Youth. It was a profound dis- 
appointment and proved very little. There 
were a number of interesting individuals 
but 90 per cent of the talk was about pa- 
pers, propaganda, politics and_ political 
methods. 

The valuable part of my Hamburg visit 
came later when I met ten extremely vital 
people at the house of a Frau Henningsen. 
Among them I found several student pos- 
sibilities and a good deal of information. 
One of them, Mangels, is a student, 22 
years old, who is teaching in a Gemein- 
schaftschule for a living. These schools 
are entirely of the new and advanced order. 
Each child is allowed absolutely to choose 
when, how, and what he or she will study. 
The system practically amounts to this:— 
children, parents and teachers live together 
every day of the child’s seven or eight years 
of education. It forms a most satisfactory 
and progressive community with the school 
as its center. I went out to one of them 
for three hours and I’ve never seen a hap- 
pier nor more intelligent bunch of kids in 
my life. 

Another is a young fellow, much inter- 
ested in prison reform. He has become a 
waiter in a German prison in order that he 
may come in direct contact with prisoners 
and try to help them towards being better 
men. 

It is almost impossible to make a general 
statement about Germany and its youth. 
There is, very definitely, something doing 


(1) See article on p. 5 


tive or uninterested character. 
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but it has split into such a multitude of 
different lines that all finally melt away in- 
to an infinite complexity. There are strong 
pacifist and anti-militarist groups, intel- 
lectual groups, religious groups and purely 
idealistic groups. Nearly every group has 
within it, all shades and degrees of radical 
and conservative and in type they run from 
a purely political to an entirely social char- 
acter. 

These young Germans have much to give 
us in the line of deep thinking. I think 
they need a good dose of our naivete, how- 
ever, and it is surprising to see how many 
of them know it. 

The rest of the Germans, that is the 
great majority of the youth, is conserva- 
tive and reactionary. All of these progres- 
sive and radical movements in any of the 
countries are naturally minorities but Ger- 
many really has, all in all, a proportionate- 
ly large youth awakening though only a 
part is truly strong. 

HOLLAND 

We progressed to Holland, I from Ham- 
burg and John from Copenhagen. 

Here we ran across a number of fairly 
strong spontaneous movements: The Stu- 
dent Christian movement, the Liberal Re- 
ligious movement and the Practical Ideal- 
ists Association, all on about the same foot- 
ing, though all quite different in applica- 
tion of ideals. 

Briefly, there is a considerable amount 
of spontaneous thought among Dutch stu- 
dents. It is a live country, though most 
of the youth thought is concentrated around 
the University of Leyden where the three 
larger organiations all were born. 

We picked our first man for the mission 
from the Practical Idealists Association. 
That group has some truly practical ideal- 
ists in it, and like the other groups, con- 
tains varieties of both radicals and conserv- 
atives. Piet Roest is the name of our man. 
He is a tall, good looking fellow who has 
thought things out pretty well and is ap- 
plying his conclusions consistently. He is 
theosophic, and in fact the whole Practical 
Idealists Association has a leaning in that 
direction. 

The general run of students in Holland, 
as in all other countries, is of a conserva- 
They have 


an unusually large per cent of active think- 
ers, however. 


FRANCE 


We spent in all about a week in Paris. 
It is a most discouraging situation as far 
as we can make out. The general atmos- 
phere is one of intense nationalism and ag- 
gression.. There are a large number of 
youth and student groups and organiza- 
tions but they are all distinctly political 
and all wasting their time and energy fight- 
ing each other. 

NORWAY 


We came up here on a hunch and fell 
into a delicious hotbed of lively intense and 
intelligent student activity. There is a real 
live bunch here, in fact the most solid, earn- 
est and live bunch I think we have struck 
anywhere. There is a most remarkable tol- 
erance of ideas over the entire country and 
anyone may say or think what he likes as 
far as the government is concerned. The 
great dominating group among the stud- 
ents is centered about a most interesting 
journal “Mot Dag” (Towards the Day) 
which is practically student run, under the 
leadership of a man named Falk. This Nor- 
wegian journal which resembles “The New 
Republic” is the second largest in circula- 
tion and influence of any liberal journal on 
the continent. 

The Student Christian movement here is 
a factor also and greatly respected. There 
are numerous other weaker political and 
idealistic groups. 

We went to a meeting of the general 
student union last Saturday and I don’t be- 
lieve anything like it exists anywhere else 
in the world, Communists, individualists 
and all sorts of free thinkers fighting it out 
freely and openly with the whole gang ex- 
pressing their feelings on the various 
waves of thought as they came out. The 
people who are most reactionary and con- 
servative here have ideas which would 
cause a. good American Republican to get 
out an injunction on the spot! 

I am pretty sure that we shall take a stu- 
dent from Czecho-Slovakia, though as yet 
we know little about the lay of the land 
there. We have practically abandoned Italy 
and Hungary but are still holding England 
as a possibility. 


The Community of Love, A Living Philosophy 


A Man’s Real Life and Wealth 


A man’s real life is in the spirit. It is 
not in the life of the body. It does not 
consist in comfort or possessions or power. 
It is soul—the life of God in him. God in 
a man is everything within him which he 
eannot but recognize as good whether he 
lives it or not, all within him which 
stretches toward what he conceives to be 
perfection, all that is uppermost in his feel- 
ing and his thinking at those moments 
when concern for his own well-being is 
most nearly merged in concern for the well- 
heing of all. His first duty is to set this 
goodness of God free, to become one with 
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God, to let the spirit of God possess ,him 
utterly. 

But God is the reai life of every other 
man as well. 

Therefore, all rien are more than pbroth- 
ers—more than equals. In their truest life 
and their deepest well-being they are one. 
That which is reallv good for one is really 
good for all. None can profit at another’s 
expense. Fle who robs another or hurts 
another injures himself. For in the very 
act he has put out of his heart that love 
which is his real life and his real weaith. 
He who loves God truly must love him in 
nis neighbor as much as in himself. He 
cannot rest until the divine goodness has 


been released in every other man and 
throughout the whole creation. 

The test of how much a man loves God 
is how much he loves his fellows. He who 
hates or hurts or despises any human be- 
ing and says he loves God deceives himself. 
Unless somehow they help nen to be good 
toward their fellows, all praying, church- 
going, and swallowing of creeds about 
Jesus and God are worth exactly nothing. 
They are the age-long pretense of the hypo- 
crite. 

Every deed a man does, every thought be 
thinks, has its immediate consequence on 
himself. No forgiveness of God or man 
can annul it. Good begets good; evil be- 
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gets evil—unescapably. A deed of love is 
followed at once by a deeper love of good- 
A deed of evil sends poison through 
a man’s whole moral system. God does not 


ness. 


punish. For love never punishes. We pun- 
ish ourselves as we reward ourselves. The 
choice is ours of good or of ill. And good 
is its own reward as evil is its own punish- 
ment. 


Selfishness a Devil, Fear a Fiend 


Every enemy a man has is within. His 
every problem is within. All difficulty cen- 
ters in some caring about himself, desire 
for himself, fear for himself. The only 
devil is one’s selfishness, and its arch-fiend 
is fear. ‘All fear is evil and everything 
done because of fear is evil. The only hell 
is in that man who is poisoned and bound 


by these two evil spirits. But perfect love 


empties a man’s heart both of fear and of 
self that it may be wholly possessed by 
God. And any man who has thus surrend- 
ered all that he has and is to the perfect 
love of God has entered the Community of 
Love. 


The World As It Might Be 


The Community of Love is a world of the 


heart. The essence of it is the spirit of 


love and trust which, as it is embodied in 
the lives of individual people, will create 
the ideal society. It will be a world in 
which there is no hate or greed or fear nor 
anything to be afraid of—a world in which 
all people, without any exception, will be 
brothers and sisters in one big family of 
God—in which they will hold and enjoy the 
earth’s good things in common, none buying 
or selling anything, but together by their 
labor contributing to the common store 
from which all alike may draw according to 
their need, without money and without 
price. None will have the right to tell 
other people what they ought to do. None 
will hurt or judge or kill. Even the animals 
will live without fear of man. There will 
be no more wars. For everyone will love 
his neighbor as himself. 


How Is This World To Be Realized? 


Changes in laws, economic systems, and 
other institutions, are quite essential and 
inevitable. They are made as rapidly as 
the mass of men who abide by and work 
through them can advance. And they are 
made by spokesmen from the mass rather 
than by the idealist or prophet who, ad- 
vancing more rapidly, blazes the new paths 
and finds the new truths which are his gift 
to the community. But this gift is not the 
less valuable because it is at first rejected, 
for by it the mass of men in time outgrow 
the limited institutions from which the 
idealist has already parted. 


By Life More Than Thought 


But not primarily by effort to change 
systems of economics and politics will the 
ideal world come. For these things are but 
the clothes of society. They are only the 
expression of men’s spirit. As men’s hearts 


But 
in practical operation can 


and minds change, they will change. 
no program 
prove more ideal than the character and 
intelligence of the people who live under 
it. If we are to have a better world, we 
must have beter people. We shall have the 
Community of Love as a social order only 
as it is entered first by individual people. 
A man’s good life is itself his best service 
toward the ideal world. 

But what is the way that leads to it, and 
how is entrance to be gained? 

A man’s hope of entering the Community 
of Love depends above all else on how much 
he wants it. Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after goodness. None shall hun- 


ger in vain. He who seeks shall surely 


find. 

The path toward the Community is one 
of constant growth in goodness. He who 
would enter it must first become good 
enough. He must stand on his own legs. 


He must do his own growing. No one’s 


else can be any substitute for his. Jesus 


and others may be a light to him and an 
inspiration: they can not take his place. 
He must humble himself. He who would 
be of the Community of Love must become 
as simple, as trustful, as gentle as a little 
child. There is no place whatever for the 


rich, the mighty, the proud, the self-satis- 
fied, the “good”. 


Work and Riches 


He will be a producer. No good man can 
be a parasite. He will work to produce 
things people must have to live. For every- 
one who does not so work, someone else is 
compelled to slave. 

Only he can enter it who has given up 
all that he has. He,can call nothing his 
own. To all men he will say, “Whatever is 
mine is equally yours.” He who is poor 
cannot desire riches and enter the Com- 
munity of Love. He who is rich cannot 
enter if he keeps his riches. It is difficult 
enough for him to give them up. It is 
absolutely impossible for him to keep them 
and enter. Between loving and owning 
there must be.a choice. God and Private 
Property cannot go together. 

Love simply gives. It can sell nothing 
as it can withhold nothing. To help men 
meet the needs of life, he will give his lab- 
or, give it without asking for pay. To get 
what he needs, he will trust. 


Attitude Toward Property 


He will not be more free from self-seek- 
ing in his attitude to Property than in his 
most intimate relations with people. He 
will leave in his heart no least vestige of 
a desire to possess, or be possessed by, any 
other person; no slightest effort to control 
another’s life. Though it be closest friend, 
or child, or wife, he will lay upon them no 
claim, nor seek to establish with them any 
relationship which of itself excludes any 
other person. He will leave them free al- 
ways to follow the best light that is in 
them, and hope for their continued com- 
radeship only as their own spirits impel 
them to travel the road he is traveling too. 
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Attitude Toward Family 


He will call no man on earth his father. 
He will recognize no ties but to God. No 
man can be completely surrendered to God 
and still be under obligation to someone 
else. If his attachment to father or moth- 
er, wife or child, or fear for his own life, 
keeps him from doing the very highest to 
which his soul can stretch, then better that 
he turn and hate his very kith and kin than 
that he let any person or any thing turn 
him aside from God. No ship can have two 
rudders. 

He will never bind himself with oath or 
vow or promise, even for the next hour. 
His life is not his to give or withhold, but 
God’s. 

For his food he will eat nothing which 
has cost an animal its life or imposed upon 
any of his fellowmen the immoral and de- 
grading task of killing. 


Attitude Toward Government 


And he will love every human being with- 
out regard to race or nation, creed or class. 
He will love his enemies—whether those 
who do foulest wrong to him and his or 
He will 
never do the evil of resisting evil. Also, 
he will not cooperate with evil. Instead he 
will so fill every moment with good that 
it can no longer hold evil. 
judges and never punishes but forgives all 


those who threaten his nation. 


As love never 


men always, therefore he will have nothing 
to do with courts, will refuse to bring suit, 
to serve on a jury, or to bear witness 


against any man. And therefore, also, he 
will choose prison or death rather than 
have anything to do with any kind of war. 
And because it is governments that carry 
on wars and by their combination of laws, 
courts, prisons, police, and militia, main- 
tain the soulless system of Private Prop- 
erty and enable the few who have to make 
slaves out of the many who have nothing, 
taking from them profit in the form of 
rent, interest, or dividends by some or an- 
other kind of violence, therefore he will not 
sanction or support any government’s vio- 
lence by voting, paying taxes, accepting 
bail, or serving as policeman or soldier for 
any purpose whatsoever. 


The One Law 


His only government is God—that is, his 
own highest sense of what is right. And, 
while as a lover of peace and the good of 
his fellowmen he will usually have no oc- 
casion to disobey the laws of men, yet he 
will never be afraid to do so. For his only 
law is the law of love for Truth. And to 
the Community of Love—where all men 
are equal and the free children of one Fath- 
er, and where none is master, teacher, or 
priest, and none is slave—to this he owes 
his whole and only allegiance. His then 
are the freedom, the joy, the life, the 
wealth of the universe. Heaven is where 
God is. God is wherever love is. And if 
love wholly possesses a man now, for him 
Heaven is here—the “impossible” utopia 
of the Community of Love has come. 
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ON ALL SIDES 


The New Student will be glad to print 
comment and letters of all shades of opin- 
ion provided these are not more than 300 
words in length. Naturally precedence 
will be given to the letters of undergrad- 
uates. 


HAZY HAZING 


With one Annapolis freshman in hospital 
and several other accidents in other col- 
leges, we are led to contemplate with won- 
der the institution of hazing. 

It is not a game. There is no thrill of 
honest combat, no skill such as condone the 
accidents on the football field. Both hazer 
and hazee seem unutterably bored. 

Not long since a horde of freshmen var- 
iously clothed and trundling each other in 
wheelbarrows were herded in between an 
iron fence and the trolley car by the vali- 
ant sophomores. There was just room to 
pass. Occasionally a freshman feeling it 
his duty to break the monotony fell out 
of line. A sophomore equally possessed by 
his duty fell upon the freshman, whereupon 
both returned to their former positions with 
that feeling of solid virtue which so closely 
resembles the feeling that follows a large 
and heavy Sunday Dinner. 


The Sophomores walked down the street 
talking of other things, but, occasionally 
remembering that they were having a riot- 
ously good time, one of them would utter 
a cry which was a hybrid between an In- 
dian whoop and the expiring squeak of one 
of those rubber chickens which you blow up 
like a balloon and which then collapses dis- 
mally. 

A most interesting procession—from the 
historic point of view. Hazing is a custom 
that holds over from the days when boys 
went to college at 14, and it was not un- 
common for Harvard graduates to be seri- 
ous youths of 16 years. When shall we 
cease feeling obliged to preserve their 
mirthless capers? 

Where hazing is out of date there are 
still so called “Frosh Rules.” Probably the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn leads the 
rest of our American Colleges in having 
this year abolished even “Frosh Rules.” 
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The commotion of passions and ignorances differs from the shock of 
progress. Revolt, if you like, but only to grow, and show me in what 


direction you are going’... 


—Victor Hugo, Les Miserables 


YOUR SERVANT, SIR 


If you had a servant who perpetually 
slammed the door in the faces of your 
friends, a servant who made engagements 
for you and omitted to tell you about them, 
a servant who went about slandering you, 
who extorted fees from your tradesmen 
and sent you in double bills, a servant who 
stole your most valued possessions and who 
had a habit of putting arsenic in your 
guests’ soup, what would you do? 

Would you hesitate to dismiss such a ser- 
vant because he was large and imposing 
and you feared a scene, or because he would 
be so difficult to replace? Or would you 
sneak around the corner and leave your 
servant in control? 

In America we lean too much to the lat- 
ter alternative. We do not discuss the 
Irish for fear of annoying the maid. The 
housewife speaks in a whisper of her cook 
as though that lady were a strange deity 
whose vengeance might descend at any mo- 


~ment. 


We treat our government in the same 
way. It is up to us to remember that our 
government is onr servant.,, Ever since the 
war we have-treated it like an awful god. 
No one has dared to say boo to it, and 
as to asking it to get our dinner!—that is 
out of the question! The President, the 
cabinet, (including secretaries of war and 
navy, etc.) are our servants and the little 
jumping congressmen are our bell boys. 

It is up to us to see that our government 
does not shut out our friends, does not 
make treaties unknown to us, does not 
slander our people to the Haitians, does not 
extort ridiculous tariffs, does not steal our 
most valued freedoms, and does not quiet- 
ly remove the foreign guests we have in- 
vited to our shores. 


LONG, LONG AGO 


When is a constitutional right? 

Jacob Cohen, Editor of the Labor Re- 
view of Memphis, Tennessee, was jailed 
for six months and fined $1,000 for saying 
that in his opinion the Wilkerson injunc- 
tion was unconstitutional. G. V. Sanders 
of the Memphis press said he believed this 
sentencene was in violation of the consti- 
tution. Whereupon Sanders was arrested. 

George W. Curtis in addressing the stu- 
dents of Wesleyan, Middletown, during the 
critical years before the civil war, said, in 
speaking of freedom: 

“I would gladly speak to you of the 
charms of pure scholarship, of the dignity 
and worth of the scholar, of the abstract 
relation of the scholar to the State... 
But would you have counted him a friend 
of Greece who quietly discussed the ab- 
stract nature of patriotism on that Greek 
summer day through whose hopeless and 
immortal hours Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred stood at Thermopylae? Be- 
cause we are scholars, shall we cease to be 
citizens? . Of what use are your 
books? Of what use is your scholarship? 
Without freedom of thought, there is no 


civilization or human progress, and without 
freedom of speech, liberty of thought is 
a mockery. 

“There is a constant tendency in mater- 
ial prosperity, when it is the prosperity of 
a class and not of the mass, to relax the 
severity of principle” but every state has a 
class “which by its very character is dedi- 
cated to eternal and not to temporary in- 
terests, whose members are priests of the 
mind, not of the hody, and who are neces- 
sarily the conservative party of intellect- 
ual and moral freedom. ... The scholar 
is the representative of thought among men 
and his duty to society is the effort to in- 
troduce thought and the sense of justice 
into human affairs. He was not made a 
scholar to satisfy the newspapers or the 
parish beadles, but to serve God and man. 
While other men vursue what is expedient 
and watch with alarm the flickering of the 
funds, he is to pursue the truth and watch 
the eternal law of justice.” 


WHAT OF THAT? 


“As time goes on it becomes more and 
more important for the college man to take 
an interest in current politics and events,” 
writes the Editor of the North Eastern 
Tech. More and more college papers are 
taking this attitude and are printing edi- 
torials and articles on these general prob- 
lems. Amherst in particular has devoted 
a good deal of space to such questions. . 


True, one Amherst student writes crossly 
to his paper and says he does not value a 
student’s opinion on politics. Doubtless he 
does value student opinion on boosting, col- 
lege spirit, and the use of the library which 
seem to be the most perennial interests of 
our editors. 


But why confine the aspiring pen to such 
trite themes? In Norway, the students of 
the University of Christiania issue in con- 
junction with the laborers a liberal journal 
called “Mot Dog” (Toward the Day) which 
has the second largest circulation of any 
liberal weekly in Europe. 


CORRECTION 


In our last issue Romain Rolland was 
cited as the author of Cyrano do Bergerac. 
Edwond Rostand being in his grave, we 
apologize to M. Rolland. 


REPORTERS WANTED 


Students who are willing to act as re- 
porters for the New Student and to write 
up for our columns the events in their col- 
lege bearing upon the development among 
the students of an interest in international 
economic and educational matters, and of 
a free and liberal spirit shown in such 
ways as discussion club meetings, workers’ 
education, curricular change, etc. please 
communicate at once with Amy S. Jen. 
nings, New Student, 2929 Broadway, New 
York. 


Man To Woman 
or Mind To Mind 


By DEAN PAUL TITSWORTH 
of Alfred University 


You ask me to expatiate upon the dif- 
ferences in intellect between men and wo- 
men. I comply with some diffidence, not 
because I am not convinced of the divers- 
ity, of gifts between the sexes, but because 
an esteemed psychologist acquaintance as- 
sures me that I see giants where there are 
really only windmills. 

My observations as a student in college 
and in four universities and as an instruc- 
tor in the University of Wisconsin and in Al- 
fred College—all coeducational institutions 
—convince me that the woman manifests, 
in general, a greater intellectual curiosity 
and interest in challenging spiritual prob- 
lems—I employ “spiritual” in its widest 
sense—and in such humane sciences as soc- 
iology, ethics, history, literature, and phil- 
osophy than the man. A discussion—not too 
technical—of the dynamic ideas which have 
motivated, and promise to continue motivat- 
ing, the conduct of humanity singly and in 
groups, always finds, both’ inside and out- 
side college life, a larger hearing among 
women than among men. Let any one who 
doubts this statement attend a public dis- 
cussion of a community problem, where, I 
venture to assert, he will find an audience 
comprised two-thirds of women. It is the 
woman who listens most patiently, and us- 
ually most understandingly, to a popular 
discussion of socialism, of the short-ballot, 
of the new art of the theater, or of the 
philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Experience leads me to believe that the 
college woman, more assiduously and ef- 
fectually than the college man, will labor 
to clarify and amplify in her mind the con- 
ception of a great idea. Hence I hold that 
as the intelligent and educated woman 
comes increasingly into living touch with 
human problems, she is bound more and 
more to become the store-room for the race 
ideals and a power-house for the promo- 
tion of reform. A platitude it is, of course, 
to remind my readers that the intelligent 
woman, trained to think straight and true, 
by her participation in affairs, is destined 
to play an augmenting part in humanizing 
world ideas. 

Have I digressed too widely from the in- 
tellect of the college woman? Not at all. 
Her humanizing incuence makes itself felt 
in undergraduate life where the courses she 
pursues and the attitude she assumes on 
student questions how her appreciation 
hammer and anvil method, but by the 
hammer and anvil ethod, but by the 
“sweetness and light” method. 

The college man, on the other hand, is 
intrigued by the technicalities of pure and 
applied science and, when he is thoroughly 
aroused, he will go farther in tracing an 
abstract idea to it lair than the college 
woman. In general, however, he shows 
more patience with things than his sister 
and possesses more aptitude for making 
them obey his will. Confronting a gener- 
ally accepted idea, or one that is trying to 
push its way to the front of public opinion, 
he is usually much more of a Missourian 
than she. Once convinced of the realties 
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of culture—I employ this much abused 
word in its best sense—he becomes its vig- 
orous proponent. 

For this reason, I hold it to be the prov- 
ince of the disciplined woman, with her 
greater patience to understand and to ac- 
tualize in her own life the world ideas,: to 
“sell” them to her brother. Back of every 
movement of contemporary life, therefore, 
it will be increasingly necessary to “che- 
chez la femme,” i fwe are to understand 
that movement. 


The Forum Grows 


BARNARD VOTES TO JOIN 


The Political and Social Discussion Club 
of Barnard College has just voted unani- 
mously to join The National Student For- 
um. The question is now before the fac- 
ulty. 

The Barnard Club will be the first one 
this year to affiliate with the forum. Last 
year as soon as the Forum was organized, 
fifteen clubs joined. These clubs are at 
Bryn Mawr, George Washington, Harvard, 
New York University Law School, Union 
Theological, Vassar, Wellesley, Miami, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Oberlin, Rockford, 
Hood, Yale, Western, and Northwestern 
Universities. 

We hope this year that an even greater 
number of clubs will join so that our 
Speakers’ Bureau may serve still more peo- 
ple and the liberal minded students have a 
still wider interchange of ideas and news. 

We are just beginning to realize the 
gradual awakening among American stu- 
dents and their growing interest in national 
and international problems; and it is im- 
portant that the groups keep in touch with 
one another and share their work and their 
inspiration. 


AT HARVARD 

The Student Liberal Club of Harvard 
opened the year with its usual amount of 
enthusiasm. The first speaker, who ad- 
dressed the club Wednesday, October 4th, 
was Mir Mahmood, President of the Ox- 
ford International Assembly and also a 
member of that university’s debating team. 
He urged the co-operation of America with 
the other great powers to do their utmost 
in the interest of world peace, arguing that 
imperfect as the League is, America should 
enter and then exert her energies to alter 
certain provisions of the covenant. Mr. 
Mahmood stated that the great powers 
were willing to modify the covenant if 
America would only enter, adding that 
nothing could be gained by our staying out. 

He called attention to the International 
Bureau of Labor and the League’s activities 
against disease and opium. The Rockefel- 
ler Foundation is already co-operating in 
the medical campaign, is there any good 
reason why America should not take part 
in the other non-pglitical activities of the 
League? 

The dining room of the club is proving 
popular with the members. It is serving 
about forty regularly. A sub-Committee 
has been appointed to study the advisabil- 
ity of publishing a quarterly journal, the 
articles for the paper to be contributed by 
members of the club. Besides being an out- 
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let for the “creative thought” of the group, 
it is hoped that it will be an aid in keeping 
members who have graduated in touch with 
the club’s work. 


The International 
People’s College 
In Denmark 


By PETER MANNICHE, the Principal 


The International People’s College at Hel- 
singoer, Denmark — Hamlet’s Elsinore— 
was founded in 1921 with the object of 
bringing together for study and personal 
intercourse young men and women from 
many countries, fit for the exercise of citi- 
zenship in such fields as the labor move- 
ment, the co-operative movement and other 
progressive movements. 


Workers and Students 

The college does not, however, limit its 
appeal to industrial workers. It realizes 
the importance of manual and intellectual 
workers coming in close touch with one an- 
other. It therefore adapts its curriculum 
to meet the needs of university students, 
especially of such as are interested in mod- 
ern social and international problems. Last 
year 6 of its 24 students were university 
undergraduates, and for the next school 
session, special courses will be given in 
English on such subjects as “International 
Intellectual Co-operation” and “Outstand- 
ing Personalities in the Scandinavian Liter- 
ature” which may be of value to American 
university undergraduates who wish to 
study abroad. 


Denmark As International Center 

The college is situated on a small farm, 
at Elsinore, Denmark. This accounts for 
certain happy features at the college. 

The farm affords opportunity for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of Danish agricultural 
methods while the work on the farm, of 
course, reduces the cost of board. 

Elsinore is near enough to Copenhagen 
to be easily accessible by the professors of 
the University there, several of whom oc- 
easionally give lectures at the school. 

Denmark, too, as a country, has several 
peculiar advantaegs. It was neutral in the 
war. Its professors and teachers living in 
a small country surrounded by great na- 
tions speaking German, English and other 
languages, are forced to master one or 
more languages besides their own. It has 
a highly developed co-operative marketing 
and merchandising system worthy of care- 
ful study, (1) and, finally, it is enriched by 
the traditions of the “Folk High Schools,” 
of which there are some. seventy in Den- 
mark. 


The Folk High Schools 


These schools, which inspired the founda- 
tion of the International People’s College, 
are unique. They are built by the farmers 
themselves and supported partly by those 
who attend them and partly by the state. 
Half of the adult rural workers of Den- 
mark have at least once laid aside their 


(1) See Frederic C. Howe’s most inter- 
esting book, “The Danish Cooperative Com- 
monwealth”. 
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work on the farm, to devote themselves for 
five months, in the inspiring atmosphere 
of these broadly Christian institutions, not 
to become better farmers but to become 
better men and women. Most of the lead- 
ers of the great co-operative movement of 
Denmark have been drawn from those who 
have studied in these schools and received 
there their inspiration. 


Who Controls the College 


In addition to the branches of study pur- 
sued in the Folk High Schools, the students 
of the International People’s College devote 
themselves to modern languages, in which, 
of course, the students can help each other, 
and to economic and social problems and 
movements. Three hours of the day are 
given to manual work in the garden and 
the field. Nothing has been more helpful 
than this in creating a common feeling of 
solidarity among the students and breaking 
down class as well as national barriers. The 
ultimate control of the college rests with 
the Danish Advisory Committee, a body of 
twenty-four persons, including five mem- 
bers of Parliament, a director of the Co- 
operative Unions and the Methodist Bishop 
of Copenhagen. The Chairman is Professor 
Valdemar Ammundsen of the University of 
Copenhagen 

The immediate supervision of the college 
is in the hands of a committee of three ap- 
pointed by the Advisory Council The 
Chairman is Cai Hegermann-Lindencrone, 
Secretary of the Danish Board of Educa- 
tion and son of a former Minister to the 
United States. 


International Sources 


The founders of the college hope ulti- 
mately to have a strong committee in each 
country from which the college may hope 
to draw students regularly. At present 
there are such committees in only three 
countries, Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States. 

The British committee is presided over by 
the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. The 
German Committee is presided over by Ed- 
uard Bernstein. The American Committee 
includes Jane Addams, Chicago, Chairman ; 
Henry Goddard Leach, Ph.D., New York, 
Chairman Eastern Group; Mrs. James F. 
Porter, Chicago, Treasurer; Professor Ru- 
fus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa.; Professor 
Robert Morss Lovett, University. of Chi- 
cago; Lithgon Osborne, State Department, 
Washington; Mrs. Willard Straight, New 
York; Dr. James P. Warbasse, New York. 


Americazis ! 


Applications from Americans who wish 
to become students at a six months’ course, 
at the college from January 5th to July 1, 
1923 should be directed to Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach, 170 East 64th Street, New 
York. The expenses for board, lodging 
and tuition for the course is at present 800 
Kronen or £170. 


First Year In the International 
People’s College 
By One of the Students 


To all of us young people, who were at 
the International College during the diffi- 
cult first year, the great experience has 
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given confidence and hope in our aims for 
the future. 


Internationalism Not Mere Theory 


When the pupils met for the first time 
in May, 1921, to prepare themselves and 
the premises for the opening of the school, 
which was to take place in the autumn, 
they all had but very vague notions of what 
Most of 
them even thought it to be a mere theory. 


Internationalism really means. 


We were novices and could only find out by 
living together and becoming friends, that 
life has quite other values to offer. 


The Students Gather 


The place where we were to found our 
small ideal society was an old manor house, 
which had known better days but which 
would now put our patience to a rather 
hard test before it could be made adequate 
for its important purpose. But even if it 
cannot be said that the college was started 
under complete and economically satisfac- 
tory conditions, the most important things 
were there: first, Mr. Manniche’s plan, 
holding abundant possibilities; secondly, 
what is the essential thing in every real 
college,—a crowd of happy young people 
who are ready to listen and learn; and fin- 
ally, a very small capital for carrying the 
college on in the old manor house which 
was somewhat neglected but still idyllic 
and very suitable for the purpose. 

The idea of an International College was 
already contained in the popular idea of 
Grundtvig of the high school for plain 
people for plain pleople are found wherever 
man is living and working, in town and 
country, in Germany as well as in .Den- 
mark. The national element, however, far 
from being annihilated, perhaps even be- 
cause of the contrasts, was the source of 
much of the value we received from one 
another. 


They Make Friends 


The summer was more than anything the 
time of comradeship. That some twenty 
young people from eight different countries 
came here together to live and work inside 
the limits of a Danish farm, presented so 
many unimagined possibilities. The free, 
active life in such wonderful scenery as 
that of Northern Seeland soon put every- 
one on intimate terms. Of course, at first 
the different languages often hindered a 
deep and full understanding. But nearly 
every one of the foreign comrades brought 
with him a message of a world which was 
in many ways quite new to the others and 
that was in some measure the reason why 
these difficulties were so quickly overcome. 
The study of languages grew more inter- 
esting when we got to know in quite a 
natural way, not as a theorem, that knowl- 
edge of the foreign languages is the key to 
the world out there. 


They Argue! 


Most of the pupils were town workers of- 
ten highly developed people who had been 
social workers in their own countries and 
so possessed much knowledge and experi- 
ence of what was of most interest to the 
college. Often the contrasts were consid- 
erable and more than once, especially when 


it turned upon religion and polities, they 
led to conflicts which were more hot and 
ardent than was good for the peace and 
order of the college. But gradually as the 
leaders of the college leained to show mere 
firmness and at the same time more elas- 
ticity and as the minds which were strongly 
impressed by the dreadful conditions of the 
war were put somewhat at peace and the 
students felt more at home at the col'ege, 


this happened mere seldom and at last van- 
ished altogether. 
And Sing! 
The neglected 
sufficient work to all diligent hands. 


estate gave more than 


Soon 
a gay, active life developed which filled 
everyone with healthiness and the joy of 
life. When the whole company, like a min- 


iature United States of the World, took to 
the fields to try a bout with the stones and 
weeds, the air would ring with the merriest 
songs, mostly popular old ditties and bal- 
lads, which were then revived in a peculiar 
way. All joined in; we acquired, through 
singing, facility in the use of the languages 
for which others have to toil years, and at 
the same time, as the old songs told his- 
tory and fairy tales from foreign countries, 
we got to understand many of the charac- 
teristic features of our comrades. 


City Meets Country 


What was developed in each, through the 
work together with the free life, the future 
will some day tell us. But autumn came 
and found a company of sunburned workers 
whose weatherbeaten hands told their own 
story about the townworker who through 
personal experience had come to love and 
understand the farmer’s work. Gradually 
he realized that the one who forges the 
plough and the ploughman who uses it in 
cultivating the ground, after all are very 
much related, that both are links in the 
great chain of workers who are producing 
the food for us all. 

The result of the work of the summer 
was a comparatively good harvest and in- 
doors everything had been made snug and 
comfortable. 


Studies Begin 


The first of October, when instruction be- 
gan for good, there were twenty-five pupils 
at the college representing the following 
eight countries: Great Britain, Ireland, the 
United States, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Holland and Denmark. About two-thirds 
of these were foreigners. Everything now 
began to look like school life. Hitherto it 
had been comradeship before all which 
bound us together, now the lectures were 
to be the main features. Apart from some 
few weekly classes in languages, the time 
had until then been occupied by manual 
work and conversation with songs and mu- 
sic before and after work. Now the college 
was to achieve its other purpose—to supply 
definite knowledge. 


As the plan was arranged, the school 
session of nine months was divided into 
three equal terms. The first term was used 
primarily for the study of languages and 
subjects that could easily fit in with this. 
During the second term the classes for 
languages were partly abolished while lec- 
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tures in English, German and Danish were 
held more frequently, often for all the pu- 
pils together. 

The subjects treated were: science, phil- 
osophy, sociology, history and history of 
religion. Here the international character 
of the college turned out to be of great 
value, for each student through his pecu- 
liar character and conduct told us about the 
country and people to which he belonged 
and thus was of great help in providing the 
understanding of the countries and peoples 


concerned. 


Expansion 


At the beginning of the last term our 
eyer persevering principal went to America 
to do propaganda for the college and to 
yvaise money, if possible, for its continr- 
ance. During the absence of Mr. Manniche, 
Mr. Rennie Smith took charge of the school 
and at the same time his lectures in sociol- 
ogy became the center of the instruction. 


The discourses began with the theories of 
the genesis of our earth and continued 
through the whole process of evolution end- 
ing with a thorough description of modern 
social conditions (2) 

When the daily lecture of an hour was 
over, we would assail him with a volley of 
questions until he was quite exhausted. 


It would perhaps be too much to say that 
the International College as an academic 
institution has been quite ideal. It was too 
often short of money and in the beginning 
the principal had great difficulties to fight 
against, but now we can say, that he is 
and will continue to be the right man for 
carrying through the work. With the as- 
sistance of Mr. Hegermann-Lindencrone, 
who has been an invaluable help to the col- 
lege, he began a task, which perhaps no- 
body else would have had courage enough 
to take upon himself and we who know him 
and have admired his perseverance and firm 
faith know that the past year has trans- 
formed the somewhat theoretical plan into 
a real school upon which we cannot but 
congratulate him and for the success and 
prosperity of which we are ready to work. 


From One Another 


When the time came for us to leave the 
college and our comrades, we felt sincerely 
sorry to do so and it was fine to hear them 
almost all assert that this had been the 
best year of their whole life. 

If I look backwards in my memory, I 
shall find the rich remembrance of some 
whom I have come to love, of others whom 
I must admire, of a company of widely dif- 
ferent people who with faith and enthus- 
jiasm are spread like sowers over the world 
to sow the good seed which they have ob- 
tained from one another. 


American students may be surprised that 
at the International College in Denmark, 
religious differences should arouse any feel- 
ing. 


(2) This course sounds rather like the 
“History of Mankind” which the Barnard 
students outlined last year when they asked 
for certain changes in their curriculum. 


One of our correspondents from Belgium 
writes :— 

“You could find in the mind of every Bel- 
gian this idea, perhaps unconscious, that 
religious differences are the greatest that 
may exist between two men... In our 
country which has been for 35 years gov- 
erned by the Catholics, every public service 
has been transformed according to the in- 
terests of this only religion . Worse 
is that every science which risks to ,hurt 
any Catholic dogma is kept aside from 
Few words are said about the earl: 
. and a young man, 


school. 
jest civilizations . . 
who, leaving college at the age of 18, 
should never have read but what is indi- 
cated at school, would not even know that 
men ever made discoveries in geology, pal- 


”? 
. 


eontology and similar sciences . . 

We may be duly thankful that our his- 
tory has so far left us no such permanent- 
ly bitter and distorting memories. 


The Dear Public 


A DISCOURSE ON ITS DUTIES AND 
DESERTS 


By JAMES MAURER, 
President Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor 


In almost every strike situation news- 
paper editors keep constantly reminding 
their readers that “in the controversy be- 
tween Capital and Labor, the innocent pub- 
lic is always made to suffer; that it is time 
that both sides must be given to under- 
stand that, in future differences, the wel- 
fare of the public must receive first consid- 
eration, etc.” In every street car strike, 
the press wails about the inconvenience to 
which the innocent public is put. 

President Harding who, in the interest 
of the “dear public” has been threatening 
to take over the railroads and coal mines, 
at least two dozen times during the past 
two months, never tires of telling us that 
the public must be protected but I suspect 
that what he really means is corporate in- 
terests. Other public officials, from gov- 
ernors up and down, sing the same song 
yet none of them seem to know just what 
to do to give the public the protection to 
which they keep everlastingly telling us it 
is entitled. If they think they do know, 
then they, evidently, do not have the cour- 
age to put their schemes into operation. 
Governor Allen, of Kansas, thought he 
knew. Now, both he and the public know 
that he didn’t know and, while the “dear 
public” gets its full share of sympathy 
from the politicians and editors, it keeps 
right on being the “goat”, just the same. 


The Interesting Point 


The only time these champions of public 
interests are heard from is when the issue 
concerns wages of the wealth-producers. 
They seem to be deaf, dumb and blind to 
the real evils and crimes from which the 
public suffers. They don’t seem to know 
that the labor cost of digging and placing 


a gross ton (2240 Ibs.) of anthracite coal 
on the cars, ready for shipment is, accord- 
ing to statistics, compiled by the State De- 
partment of ‘Labor and Industry, only Two 
Dollars and Ninety-Nine Cents ($2.99) and 
that this same coal is sold, retail, at an 


average price of Fourteen ($14.00) Dollars 
for a net ton of two thousand pounds. They 
don’t.seem to know of, if they do know, 
they never complain about, the coal royal- 
ties collected which, in some cases, run 
as high as Two ($2.00) Dollars a ton or 
that the railroads charge a hundred per 
cent. more to carry anthracite than what 
they do to carry bituminous coal, or the 
several profits extracted by the so-called 
Sales Companies. In fact they are as blind 
as bats to the lion’s share of the eleven 
dollars which the public is held up for by 
a raft of useless parasites, but they can 
see the two dollars and ninety-nine cents 
paid to those who do the useful work. 


Defenders of the Public 


In the railroad situation, the vision of 
the professional defenders of the “dear 
public” seems to extend only far enough to 
see the inconveniences caused by the strug- 
gles of the workers against inhuman and 
starvation wages. It never seems to dawn 
upon them that the toilers might have a 
real human grievance, neither can they see 
the criminal mismanagement of the roads, 
the railroad profit-absorbing subsidiary 
companies, the army of over-paid, useless 
officials, the millions squandered upon their 
private armies of gum-shoe men, detectives, 
coal and iron police, gunmen, labor spies, 
professional thugs and suckers and the 
more than nine billions of watered stock 
upon which the “dear public” must through 
excessive rates, pay dividends, nor the col- 
lecting of excessive rentals on leased roads 
by favorites on the inside. No, their vision 
never seems to penetrate any of these real 
evils. If it does, then they lack the cour- 
age to refer to them. 


Deserts of the Public 


After all, it is a question in my mind as 
to whether or not this much-pitied public 
is really deserving of any sympathy be- 
cause the public, unless urged by Organ- 
ized Labor, which is seldom possible, never 
concerns itself about how or under what 
conditions the essentials and comforts of 
life are produced. It shows.little or no 
concern as to how the workers in the needle 
trades, who make their clothing, live. The 
fact that many may live in ill-ventilated, 
disease-breeding tenements or that they are 
underfed or over-worked when employed 
and, for long periods, denied the right to 
work, gives the public no concern so long 
as it gets clothing. The public shows no 
concern about how the coal miners work 
and live. The fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of mine workers live in company-- 
owned towns and shacks and can earn, even 
during so-called prosperous times, scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul together, to 
say nothing of the hazard of the trade 
which, in a single state (Pennsylvania), 
causes an annual average of twelve hun- 
dred deaths and fifty thousand injured 
men in the mining of coal. No, the public 
may not know and, what is more, it doesn’t 
want to know as long as it gets coal. 
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University of Hawai 
Starts Paper 


The University of Hawaii which was or- 
ganized in 1920 numbered last year some 
450 students. 

As a regular university one of its first 
cares was for the football situation. As 
there are unfortunately no other Univer- 
sities in Hawaii, intercollegiate football 
necessitated the importation of a team 


from the mainland. The Universities of 
Oregon and Nevada kindly obliged and this 
year Pomona, California will try its luck 
with the new university. 

But football is not everything in this 
world. Hawaii University this year has 
begun the issue of a college paper which 
will compare favorably with almost any 
similar publication on the mainland. In 
the first issue is a most interesting article 
on Professor Richard Wrenshall who is 
working on a specific for leprosy and the 
international difficulties which are retard- 
ing its development. 

Perhaps American college papers would 
be most interested in two letters, one from 
W. R. Farrington, Governor of Hawaii and 
one from A. L. Dean, the President of the 
University, congratulating the editors. 


The Governor urges the students not to 
grow weary of their enterprise nor to let it 
become a “ridiculous plaything.” He warns 
them especially against relying on contri- 
butions. In the Governor’s youth he made 
a college paper pay its way and he tells 
the students they must provide a worth- 
while advertising medium. 

The President looks at the paper from a 
slightly different point of view. He says: 
“T want to welcome the new publication. 
It seemed to me last year that we missed 
some medium of expression for news and 
opinion and the overflowing soul. We shall 
surely need it this year. It will be a great 
relief. If anyone talks too much (especially 
in the Reading Room) we can ask him to 
print it. If anyone wants to kick, we’ll re- 
fer him to this newspaper. If anyone feels 
full of humor, we shall expect to see it 
manifested here. I hope everyone will sub- 
scribe and that they will all pay their 
bills.” ; 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
I enclose $.......... as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 
TOMONG VORr ASIA oe cs ss cele th cenit our aL, 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 
member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
Name 
College 
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* Types of Membership 

Student—Those. now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ex-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Aeseciate—Those interested in the N. §. F. who have 
never. studied’ or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Piet Roest, Hollander 
Coming Here 


‘The first foreign student definitely chosen 
to come to the United States at the request 
of The National Student Forum is Piet 
Roest, a Hollander. From certain letters 
and information that he has sent us, we 
can glean the following facts about his life. 

Piet Roest was born in 1898 in Vlaar- 
dingen near Rotterdam. His parents were 
simple people and his father earned a living 
by carrying herring barrels and coal back 
and forth between Rotterdam and Vlaar- 
dingen in a motor boat. Piet often went 
with him. His ancestors on both sides were 
all sailors and he liked best of all to be 
on the water. 

He saw the busy port traffic, the dock 
workers loading and unloading the ocean 
liners—often he went with his father to 
“America”: the docks of the Holland Amer- 
ican line where lay the finest ships of Rot- 
terdam. 

He was determined to be a sailor and to 
visit all the ports of the world. But school 
intervened. He learned easily and still 
there were many punishments. His rest- 
less spirit revolted against the monotonous 
restraint of “school”. Even Sunday gave 
little relief. It was a sin to play and to 
run but he could and he did, build towers of 
blocks and carve out little wooden ships 
which sailed very bravely in an old wash 
tub. 

In his 12th year, he joined the Christian 
Boys Society, a branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
His social] instinct awoke, his sense of re- 
sponsibility. At the same time older “com- 
rades” drew him in the opposite direction. 
They thought it their duty to “enlighten” 
the younger ones, especially in matters of 
sex. But gradually the better side prevail- 
ed and at 18 Piet Roest left school and went 
to sea in a fishing smack, at peace with his 
fellows and happy and at home in God’s 
wide world. 

His teachers, however, urged that he be 
further educated, and next year with the 
financial help of his grandfather he began 
the five years’ course at the H. B. School. 
The problems of life, of religion, of love 
were earnestly discussed between the 
merry-making that naturally belongs to 
that period. 

Still he hankered after the sea. His par- 
ents persuaded him to the career of ship 
builder, and in the vacations of his last two 
school years, he worked in a ship yard. On 
leaving school, he spent some months as 
a common iron worker in a big ship yard 
near Rotterdam. He was the comrade of 
the lowest and most degraded classes. He 
was their friend. Slowly. he began to won- 
der. Gradually he came to see there was 
something wrong with the social system. 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name 
College 
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The church could not touch it. 
he help? 

Still wondering, he took a clerk’s position 
in a coal distribution bureau. Here seated 
on his high stool be continued to think. 
Finally he decided to study medicine. This 
would teach him all science could about 
man and from this perhaps he could work 
out his adjustment to society. The best 
way to obtain his education was to study 
medicine with a contract to go afterwards 
to East India in government service. This 
he is now doing and in order to live, he has 
taken a place as assistant in a tropical 
hygiene laboratory. 

At first he worked in many youth move- 
ments. He was actually the lecturer for 
the Practical Idealists Association. But the, 
demands of his studies were too great and 
he dropped these activities. He is still in 
close contact with the youth associations 
however, and will make a very thorough 
study of them before coming to America. 

These movements are only a part, how- 
ever, for, as he says, “All my dear fellow- 
people, known or unknown, consciously or 
instinctively, are building together with me 
a new world,” and there is a “Life within 
us which makes this drama grand and di- 
vine and well worth being played.” 
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Read for Pleasure 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR 
The Great Danish Novel 
By MARTIN ANDERSON NEXO 


This novel concentrates in the story of 
one man the recent history of Denmark and 
its extraordinary economic and social de- 
velopment. 

Pelle comes as a little boy with his grand- 
father from Sweden to Denmark. They 
are immigrants and come to look for work 
on the farms. During Pelle’s boyhood he 
is a cattle herdsman, and not the least 
beautiful parts of the book are the descrip- 
tion of the fields, the little boy’s fear of 
the cattle, and his final mastery over them. 

The little counry school with all its super- 
stitions, its strange sport, and its barbari- 
ties is described. Later Pelle goes to a small 
town to become an apprentice to a shoe 
maker. Already the new machinery is oust- 
ing the small hand cobblers, and the strug- 
gle of the little shop to compete is graphiy 
cally described. Pelle finally leaves. He 
is young, vigorous, and full of faith, and 
it is in his blood to conquer. 

In Copenhagen he joins the ranks of the 
town workers. The ancient firetrap of a 
slum where he lives becomes the center of 
the story. Hs miserable but gay inhabit- 
ants, its criminals, its immoralities, are all 
treated with an extraordinary simplicity 
and sympathy. Pelle becomes a labor lead: 
er, assists in organizing a general strike 
and is finally convinced of the workers’ 
inability to win by mere organization. Co- 
operation appears to him the only way out, 
and he at length achieves a co-operative 
factory and shop. 

His personal life, his wife’s distrust and 
dislike of his labor interests, his thousand 
difficulties out of which he finally resolves 
a clear vision—this story is set against a 
descriptive background of city and country 
of extraordinary beauty and vividness. 


